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The  news  I  have  to  report  today  is  ahout  the  good  earth  —  or  rather,  ahout 
good  and  poor  earth,  and  its  effect  on  the  farm  family's  food  and  hea-lth  and 
pockethook. 

As  a  step  toiivard  "better  national  health,  nutritionists  have  "been  interested 
to  know  whether  the  land  people  live  on  has  much  to  do  with  AYhat  they  eat  and 
how  well  they  are.     In  other  words,  does  good  soil  insiare  a  good  diet  and  poor 
soil  mean  a  poor  diet?    Are  people  living  on  rich  land  likely  to  "be  strong  and 
healthy  and  those  on  poor  land  inclined  to  be  undernourished? 

Recently  experiment  station  workers  in  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina  have 
been  trying  to  find  the  answer  to  those  questions.     They  have  made  careful 
records  of  the  food  of  a  number  of  typical  families  on  different  kinds  of  land 
and  they  have  appraised  those  diet  records  —  scored  them  by  the  standard  diet 
plan  for  best  nutrition  and  health.     They  conclude  that  it  is  not  so  much  the 
land  as  the  way  the  land  is  used  that  influences  the  diet  of  farm  people.  They 
found  that  families  on  poor  land  with  low  incomes  could  usually  have  adequate 
diets  if  they  produced  much  of  their  own  food,  especially  the  "protective"  foods 
like  milk,  green  and  yellow  vegetables,  fruits,  eggs,  lean  meat,  and  so  on. 

Last  year  Dorothy  Dickens  at  the  Mississippi  Station  made  a  stud;^  of  5OO 
farm  families  in  her  State,  half  of  them  living  on  good  soil  and  half  on  poor. 
She  visited  both  white  and  Negro  families,  landowners  and  tenants,  and  with  their 
help  recorded  what  they  ate  at  different  seasons  of  year,  hovr  much  food  they 
produced  themselves,  and  how  much  vaoney  they  spent  for  food. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  she  learned  about  the  diet  of  white  families. 
As  you  night  expect,  the  diets  of  white  families  on  good  land  wore  best.  Those 
on  poor  land  scored  lower.    But  it  was  not  the  land  so  much  as  what  they  raised  - 
on  it  that  made  the  difference.    ^,7hite  families  on  good  soil  were  usually  land- 
owners.   They  could  use  their  land  a.s  they  pleased  and  wore  interested  in  using 
part  of  it  to  provide  themselves  with  good  fare  at  lov;  cost.     So  they  ustially 
had  a  vegetable  garden  —  string  beans,  cabbage,  turnips,  mustard,  onions,  toma- 
toes and  black-eyed  peas.    They  had  their  ovm  fruit  trees,  especially  poach  trees. 
They  also  had  cows,  chickens  and  pigs.    They  canned,  dried  or  stored  their  garden 
products  and  put  up  wild  berries  for  winter.     They  made  their  om  cornmeal  and 
table  sirup.    The  cash  they  spent  for  food  was  low  in  proportion  to  their  incomes 
and  low  in  contrast  to  what  other  families  who  raised  very  little  food  were 
obliged  to  spend. 
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But  tho  white  families  living  on  poor  land  were  likely  to  l3e  tenants,  so 
they  produced  much  less  of  their  o\7n  food  and  did  not  score  so  well  in  diet. 
Because  they  might  m.ove  the  next  season,  they  were  not  interested  in  planting 
fruit  trees  or  in  much  of  a  garden,  though  their  diets  ?;ore  often  low  in  fruits 
and  vegetaloles.     They  had  fewer  chickens  for  eggs  and  meat,  and  fewer  pigs,  "but 
they  might  make  up  for  some  of  this  lack  of  protein  by  hunting  and  fishing. 
Because  their  cows  wore  inferior  and  had  poor  pasturage,  their  milk  supply  was 
often  low.    Because  their  pigs  were  inferior,  their  meat  was  scant  —  too  high 
in  fat,  too  low  in  lean. 

As  for  the  Uegro  families,  those  on  poor  land  generally  had  "better  diets 
than  those  on  good  land,  again  "because  of  the  way  the  land  was  used.  Negroes 
on  poor  land  were  more  likely  to  "be  landowners  than  those  on  good  land; 
they  could  afford  to  "buy  only  cheap  land.    But  because  they  v/erc  owners,  they 
could  have  gardens,  cows  and  chickens  —  could  produce  more  of  their  own  food, 
Negroes  living  on  good  land,  on  the  other  hand,  were  usually  tenants  on  farms 
devoted  to  cash  crops  like  cotton  and  tobacco.     The  owners  of  that  good  land  were 
rarely  interested  in  giving  oven  a  small  part  of  it  to  tenants'  gardens,  orchards 
or  pastures.     So  Negroes  on  good  land  could  produce  little  of  their  own  food,  had 
to  buy  v\rhat  they  ate,  and,  as  a  result,  their  diets  scored  lov/est. 

Miss  Dickens'  records  show  some  other  influences  on  farm  diets  in  Missis- 
sippi,   One  is  custom  or  prejudice.     The  white  families  she  studied  neither  raised 
nor  ate  collards,   so  missed  a  supply  of  fresh  green  garden  vegetables  much  needed 
in  their  winter  diets.    Only  the  Negroes  ate  collards.    Again,  many  v;hite  families 
who  eked  out  a  shortage  of  meat  with  raid  game,  avoided  the  rabbits  which  tho 
Negroes  ate,  reported  using  only  sqiiirrels.    Another  handicap  to  diets  was  lack 
of  knowledge  of  foods  and  nutrition.    Iv5any  families  might  have  used  their  money 
or  their  land  to  bettor  advantage  if  they  had  known  how.    For  example,  Miss 
Dickens  found  some  sadly  undernourished  families  spending  as  much  for  tobacco  as 
food.    One  familj^  spent  20  dollars  a  year  for  snuff,  5  dollars  for  cheering 
tobacco,  and  only  $2U.50  for  food.     Still  another  handicap  to  diets  was  lack 
of  refrigeration  which  meant  that  many  people  went  without  the  milk  and  fresh 
meat  they  needed  because  they  could  not  keep  them  in  warm  weather. 

Over  in  South  Carolina  Ada  Moser  has  been  studying  the  diets  of  farm  famil- 
ies in  the  Piedmont  or  upland  regions  and  those  on  the  low  coastal  plains.  (You 
may  remember  m.y  telling  you  last  year  about  her  studies  of  Piedmont  families.) 
She  found  that  the  upland  farmers  have  more  milk  and  home-produced  cereals,  also 
more  vegetables  and  fruits,  while  the  lowland  farmers  oat  more  lean  meat.  The 
Piedmont  families  Y/ere  mostly  white,  independent,  small  farmers  raising  much  of 
their  own  wheat  and  corn,  having  gardens  and  cows  of  their  own.    Their  meals  vioro 
based  on  milk  and  cereals  and  included  such  typical  southern  foods  as  home- 
produced  cornmeal,  sweetpotatocs,  greens  and  sorgo  sirup.     Because  they  produced 
such  a  variety  of  foods,  their  diets  in  general  were  good  oven  when  their  in- 
comes were  small.     In  fact,  Miss  Moser 's  only  criticism  iTas  that  in  winter  they 
might  bo  short  on  vitamin  G  because  they  do  not  put  up  enough  tomatoes  or  use 
citrus  fruit.    More  recently  Miss  Moser  has  been  studying  lowland  diets,  the 
meals  of  people  living  mostly  on  tobacco  farms  where  thej^  raise  less  of  their  o\7n. 
food  and  have  poorer  diets.    They  buy  their  flour  instead  of  growing  their  own 
grain;  they  have  little  milk  but  more  lean  meat.     Since  cold  storage  plants  have 
started  to  go  up  in  this  region,  farm  families  have  been  able  to  use  much  more 
fresh  meat  —  once  a  serious  lack  in  their  diets. 
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What  Miss  Dickens  learned  atout  Mississippi  meals  and  Miss  Moser  about 
South  Carolina  meals  seems  to  show  that  families  on  farms  can  have  healthful 
diets  without  the  hest  land  —  or  much  money.    But  to  manage  this,  they  need 
to  laiow  v/hat  a  good  diet  is  and  prodv-ce  for  themselves  the  protective  foods  — 
milk,  green  and  yellow  vogetaToles,  fruits,  whole-grain  cereals,  eggs,  and  lean 
meat  • 

Which  reminds  m_e  to  remind  you  of  a  bulletin  to  help  you  check  youi-  own 
meals.     "Diets  to  Pit  the  Family  Income,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  1757 >  you  may  order 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.    Again  —  "Diets  to  Fit 
the  Family  Income,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  1757* 
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